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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Wednesday, March 6. Existence in a Great City. 

We wonder if the people throughout the country are as glum 
as those who have their being in the great city where it is our mis- 
fortune to live. Here everybody — rich man, poor man, beggar- 
man — appears depressed. The thief alone, according to the news- 
papers, is blithe and gay; all others abide in an atmosphere, if 
not of gloom, at least of meditation, tinctured with discontent. 

Everybody is cross — the merchant, because he is obliged to 
transact more business upon a closer margin of profit; the banker, 
because high rates for money do not counterbalance a sense of in- 
stability; the broker, because only the elect make gains in a de- 
clining market; the manufacturer, because the greater cost of 
materials and higher wages exceed the enhanced value of his 
finished product ; the minister, because his flock is sinful and in- 
different to the needs of his family; the directors of great in- 
dustries, because further expansion is estopped by capital's fright 
at official activities; women, because landlord, grocer and butcher 
absorb the increase in income and more, leaving less than ever for 
plumage and fine raiment, and so it goes throughout the list. 

Statistics seem to demonstrate that we are prosperous, but 
personal observation contradicts the conclusion. Worthy charities 
never required so much ; yesterday we were accosted by three beg- 
gars on a single block ; this morning come urgent appeals to save 
two families from being turned into the street; willingness to 
work apparently exceeds the opportunity. 

Everybody is ill in body or mind, but chiefly in the throat; the 
streets are filthy; the air laden with germs of disease; none speaks 
but to cough or sneeze or utter profane language; the hand of 
the dentist trembles and lacerates the nerves; the physician can- 
not heal himself ; there is no health in us. 
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The newspapers scold and scold and scold. There is no fun 
any more — no ray of relief from the incessant clamor of real or 
fancied wrongs, no sign of joyousness, not even a joke or quip 
or pun outside of " Life " and the back part of " Harper's Weekly." 

We wish the snow and slush would go away, and the robins 
would hasten their coming; we want to hear somebody laugh. 



Thursday, March 7. Some More Letters. 

To-day's post brings : 

" Sib, — My Quaker ancestry moves me to speak, but not possessing a 
megaphonic voice, there seems nothing left for me to do but write. 

" That which endears the Review to my unregenerate soul is your 
Editor's Diary. I am supposing you to be the author of those delightful 
and sometimes whimsical screeds — though it really does not matter 
whether it's you or another — to me they are ' as good news from a far 
country,' or ' cold water to a thirsty soul.' Hitherto I have sternly re- 
pressed my longing to cast one flower before the editorial shrine, but I 
realize that repression, carried to excess, may easily become a nuisance 
to its possessor. 

" The question of taxation for spinsters and bachelors is a matter to 
be approached with some caution. Are you in a position to judge as to 
the justice of such a tax? What do you know about it, anyway? You 
cannot put yourself in her place (for obvious reasons), and neither can 
you put yourself in his place, for other reasons which will readily occur 
to you ; while I — well, from observation and experience, I know that ' a 
bachelor is a wretch, sir, a miserable wretch,' and I would not burden 
their already ' miserable ' existence by so much as a groat. 

" But, then, there is the spinster's side to be thought of, too. I am 
sure they are not all spinsters from choice. Necessity has much to do 
in this matter, and if they are taxed for a condition they are in through 
no fault of their own, that would merely be adding to the ' sorrows of 
Satan,' without correcting the evil. Here is a solution which you might 
find it expedient to exploit: Induce the Government to place a good 
premium upon every spinster over thirty years of age, and in less than 
six weeks there would be no spinsters left to tell the tale, and you might 
search the land from sea to sea and not find a bachelor. 

" And there is that screed ' On Being Younger or Older.' You say, 
'Who cares?' Well, you 'care,' for one, and I 'care,' for another. 
Every one cares. No one likes to be laid neatly, or carelessly, away on 
a shelf, even if the shelf is padded. Antiques are all very well when 
confined to inanimate objects, but who wants a crabbed human antique 
about the house? It is not so much that they are non-decorative; we 
do not insist upon their aesthetically harmonizing with their surround- 
ings; but tbey decline to admit that they were ever guilty of youthful 
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follies, their stereotyped phrase being (surely you recognize it?) : 'Well, 
they never did this or that when I was young.' 

'• History repeats itself. You admit that ' Woman's Right to Enhance 
Nature's Charms ' is both expedient and wise. Turn to the oldest 
' woman's rights ' document — presented to King Ladislaus IV, of Poland, 
in 1635 — and the thirteenth paragraph says: 'Inasmuch as not all 
women are favored with good looks, we earnestly recommend the Diet 
not to place duty on cosmetics or other stuffs for beautifying the human 
face or form, for every woman should be allowed to make herself as 
pretty as possible, so she may secure a husband for herself.' 

" You say you ' make it a point seldom to criticise publicly the 
methods of the Creator.' Now, I like that remark; it shows a reticence 
as touching as it is beautiful. And you add: 'God knows, as well as 
we, that there is nothing more hideous than a plashy feminine appear- 
ance.' Ah, my brother, there is, there is. What about a bleary, a wheezy, 
flabby old bald-headed man with three feet in the grave, trying to pose as 
a gallant of twenty-five? Ah, the injustice of Providence! 

" But the real object of this impeachment is not to impeach — as you 
might suppose, but to thank you for what you Bay regarding ' God's 
Omnipotence.' You explain what I have always dimly felt, but have 
never ventured to question. The last paragraph in your article gives me 
renewed faith in the real goodness of God. I never before have been 
able to reconcile God's mercy and goodness with the suffering, the sor- 
row and the sin of this world. Your editorial upon the subject clears my 
vision, as no sermon has ever been able to do — and again I thank you. 
" I am, sir, etc., B. Fawcett. 

" Albion, New York." 



" Sib, — With the greatest pain, surprise and disappointment, I read 
the blasphemous article, 'Is God Omnipotent?' in your last issue. As 
the article was purely a (un) doctrinal statement of the writer, and 
should find no place in the magazine that has such a standing with our 
American readers, I am still so confident in you that I dare venture to 
state such faults will be few, if any, in the future. Had it been treating 
of a religio-political or religio-social subject on the part of one of your 
writers, it would not seem so shocking as it does, coming ex cathedra 
from the editor. 

" Your magazine, if such should be continued despite the protests of 
your readers, will not be any better than the theological knowledge of 
your ' theologian ' who forgets or ignores reason in his teachings of error. 
" I am, sir, etc., 

" Michael D. Collins. 

" Saint Maby's, Missouri, Immaculate Conception Rectory." 



" Sib, — I am always much interested in your ' preachments ' in th« 
Editor's Diary, and highly appreciate them. But what you say in regard 
to Unitarian belief in the last issue of your Review, under the heading, 
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' Is God Omnipotent V I cannot let pass without a word of protest, and 
I think that mine will not be the only one. For what you proclaim and 
praise as the distinctive feature of the so-called ' New Theology ' in Eng- 
land has been preached in our Unitarian churches for the last fifty years 
or longer; if Unitarianism tried to do anything, it was to do away with 
this gulf between man and God, by showing that human nature is divine, 
and that the sonship of God is a real thing. I think that you would be 
interested to look into Unitarian literature, which broadly treats on the 
beliefs commonly held by Unitarians, for there is no uniform fixed creed 
excepting that of perfect individual liberty, and I shall send you under 
separate cover a few mission tracts as well as a clipping from recent 
newspapers which will enlighten you as to our theological position. 
Hoping that you will set aright in your Review the wrong impression 
your article must have made upon those not acquainted with Unitarian 
teaching, " I am, sir, etc., George R. Gibault. 

" Alton, Illinois." 



'■ Sib, — Notes from the Editor's Diary move me to say that to me God 
is omnipotent in the sense that He has all the power there is. There is 
no power to ' make a two-year-old calf in a minute,' or to create a race 
of beings who are free and responsible in will, and yet have no results 
follow from their free choice. That the determination of events can thus 
be committed to those whose choice is always imperfect, and sometimes 
malign, by a Supreme Being who seeks the best, is because any number, 
however small, of beings choosing righteousness, and attaining some de- 
gree of it through struggle and suffering, is of higher moral value than 
that the whole race should be correct puppets. If this free action is not 
in the end overruled, bringing the best finally to each, then is the time 
to arraign power and goodness; but this requires a wider space in which 
to turn than this small earth affords. 

'• Again, power and goodness should not be arraigned for the existence 
of suffering until we know that temporary suffering is an evil, any more 
than occasional discords in music. 

" As to the ' futile ' explanation of the ways of Providence being in- 
scrutable, how could one mind be superior to another and not have its 
plans at times inscrutable to the lesser mind? The child called from 
the making of mud pies, which seems to him at the time the only good, 
to crawl with shining morning face unwillingly to school, is submitting 
to the inscrutable ways of parental providence, which desires him to 
rise in time above the making of mud pies! 

" I am, sir, etc., Maby B. Dimond. 

"Wichita, Kansas." 



" Sir, — When an educated and influential editor can, in these days, 
robustly publish that he ' does not believe that God is omnipotent,' he 
introduces a momentous question into the arena of modern discussion. 
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" I am one of those who believe that any man's honest belief is worthy 
of attention, and that we learn more from those who differ from us than 
from those who agree with us. There is no crime in any belief which is 
true to th« man. The expression of it is free from blame, but it is not 
exempt from reasonable criticism. 

" When I had read the editor's confession of faith, it reminded me of 
my early years when I read Baron d'Holbach's ' System of Nature,' from 
which our friend Colonel Ingersoll imbibed so freely; also Laplace's 
reply to Napoleon, when asked why he did not mention the name of 
God in his ' Celestial Mechanics,' that in explaining the mysteries of the 
universe he had no occasion to think of such a Being. Herbert Spencer 
considered the idea of God as unthinkable. 

" To these men no God was necessary ; only matter and energy. 

" To Voltaire, Franklin, Thomas Paine and Napoleon, a God was neces- 
sary, but they did not think it imperative that He should employ Him- 
self with human affairs. At seventy years of age, Franklin changed his 
mind, and confessed to a belief in an overruling Providence. He died 
with his eyes fixed upon a picture of the Crucifixion. 

" But most of those who believe in the existence of a God consider Him 
infinite in life, power and virtues. 

" Our editor and a few others can only accept a God partly divine and 
partly human, who does the best He can for us, but is not competent to 
supply all our needs. This naturally reminds one of Voltaire's witty 
remark that ' God made Man in His own image, and now Man returns 
the compliment.' 

" These judges do not invent a Devil, as the barbaric nations do, to 
take all the blame of what they conceive to be defects in the universe 
while giving to God all the glory of what they deem to be good; but 
they excuse God by denying His omnipotence and by declaring that He 
cannot do any better. 

" As no human being lives long enough, sees far enough, or has suffi- 
cient expansion of reason, to include all sides of this question, the most 
that mortals can do is to decide which of all of these doubts or beliefs 
is most likely to be true. The greatest obstacle to an emphatic and final 
decision to the question of God's omnipotence lies in the fact that the 
God of the Universe cannot be judged by His peers. He must be judged 
only by His own creatures, limited, undeveloped and unable fully to com- 
prehend what a God is and what omnipotence implies. 

" Those who believe God to be partly divine and partly human, seem 
to base their belief upon the following data: 

" 1. That God is the Prime Potential of the Universe. 

" 2. That He created all matter and charged it, for eternity, with His 
will, which is called the law of nature. 

" 3. That a Supreme Power is a Supreme responsibility. 

" 4. That if God is good, merciful and omnipotent, He would protect 
us from pain, sorrow or misfortune. 

" In spite of these presumptions, we suffer from pain, calamity, death, 
destruction, insanity and wars. 
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" From these facts it is argued that God either cannot help us or that 
He inflicts them upon us as punishments. 

" I deny that they are punishments, and also that God is impotent to 
protect us. 

" Instead of being impotent to protect us, these very crosses are or- 
dained by Himself to develop our race in manhood, character and loftier 
lives. They are not punishments, but discipline. In the wide range of 
creation, I deny that there is any divine punishment. 

'• God has created Man, but not yet the perfect Man. He is yet in 
the process of creation. After a hundred thousand years of discipline, 
varying with the age and clime, the Man of the present period may have 
been disciplined into the perfect Man. 

" God has plenty of time, and He will take it. 

" In a poem called ' The Logos of Theism,' written many years ago by 
myself, the same idea is expressed, as follows: 

" ' Of all, of saint or sinner, I am God ; 

God of your Good, your Evil, joys and tears. 
Judge not My Mercy by Time's thorny rod, 

Judge not My ways through mortal atmospheres. 

Judge not eternity by finite years. 
Judge not My meal by your few dismal crumbs; 

Your world will wither ere the Truth appears; 
At some far time, the fitting answer comes. 
I have the time to spare, and wait millenniums.' 

" Pain locates power and material for cure. Disease impels us to study 
the human body, one of the greatest works of our Creator. It also 
prompts us to ransack the universe for help. Poverty and calamity are 
necessary to develop charity, and they contribute to our recognition of 
the brotherhood of man. Death is promotion. Destruction leads to re- 
construction on improved models. The poets teach us these truths, that 
' Matter up to Spirit works,' and that Spirits up ' to higher levels rise.' 
Nothing is at rest, and the motion is forward and upward. The universe 
is charged with God's infinite intention to advance. Every day increases 
the sum of things in Matter and in Mind, in quantity and quality. 

"Man is endowed with forty different faculties. As this world is or- 
ganized, the normal brain is not supplied with magnetism sufficient to 
live in more than three or four faculties simultaneously. No man ever 
goes to the grave believing that he has accomplished all he might have 
done, if the power had been supplied according to his desires. The nor- 
mal man can only live in one- tenth of his faculties at the same time. 
He was made for a world which will supply him with ten times as much 
magnetism as this world supplies. When projected into that magnetic 
world, he will be almost like a god in comparison to his limited being on 
this earth. 

" It is true that there are brain diseases which in this life unite more 
than three or four human faculties. Cambyses, Csesar, Mahomet and 
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Napoleon were all epileptics. Socrates, Joan of Arc, Thomas a Kempis 
and maDy others had hyperesthetic brains. But what normal man could 
live such lives or even desire to live them? 

" In the future world these great beings will infinitely surpass them- 
selves by having in the atmosphere around them a sufficient supply of 
magnetism to animate all their faculties without sickness and the dis- 
tortions of sickness. This will be supplied without sleep and without 
nourishment. There will be a consciousness of perpetual life such as 
cannot be approached while in the flesh. After they have penetrated and 
studied the universe for ten thousand years and have found, in a million 
worlds, countless millions of different sets of laws, animals and souls, 
all produced and sustained by the same Creator, they will begin to hare 
a dim idea of His omnipotence and perfection. 

" I am, sir, etc., Alexander Hamilton Latdlaw, AM. 

" New York City." 



" Sir, — I wish to express my appreciation of your article in the Febru- 
ary issue, entitled 'Is God Omnipotent?' 

" My wife and myself have been trying to reconcile religion with the 
loss of a dear little boy, who passed away a few months ago, and your 
few words are the most consoling ones from a religious view-point we 
have found. 

" Can you refer me to other writings along the line that ' God stands 
for the infinite reality — which is the source of all things, but is itself 
still in process of fulfilment in a manner which is suggestively adum- 
brated in the evolution of humanity'? 

" Your kindness will be appreciated. 

" I am, sir, etc., Louis C. Eowe. 

" Oswego, New York." 



"Sir, — In your Editor's Diary of February 1st, you say: 'If your 
God be all-powerful and true and kind, why does He permit sin and 
suffering to sadden countless generations of His children who wish to 
revere and love Him?' I do not pretend to be able to answer that ques- 
tion, although I confess that I believe that God is Almighty, and that He 
does permit sin and suffering. I may be presuming too much in taking 
up your question as if it were a personal one addressed to every Chris- 
tian who might happen to read it; and yet I have enough confidence in 
your open-mindedness and courtesy to ask you one or two questions in 
reply. Not that I mean you to answer them, but simply in the hope of 
getting them before your mind. 

" May not God permit sin and suffering for reasons like those which at 
times influence us, if we are wise, when we too permit sin and suffering 
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which we could prevent, and would, did we not clearly see that some- 
lessons are not learned except in the school of bitter experience? 

" Does the fact that God has permitted sin and suffering, or the fact 
that He does not at once end them, necessarily imply a limitation of His 
power? Is not the question really one concerning His wisdom? Was it 
wise for Him to permit them? Is His way of overcoming them the best 
way? 

" Does not your question really mean that it is suffering which saddens 
men? Is not the real cause sin? How else will you explain the peace 
and cheerfulness of the sufferer who believes that his sins are forgiven? 

" Would a world in which men were automatons be a higher manifesta- 
tion of divine power and wisdom than the world as it is, taking it for 
granted, of course, that God is the Redeemer as well as the Creator of 
the world? 

" Would the character of Christ have had the same perfection and 
beauty had the element of suffering been wanting? 

" I have often wondered why it has never entered the mind of a scientist 
like John Burroughs, for instance, that there might be other systems of 
theology than the one under which he was raised and against which he 
reacted. The same thought comes to my mind as I read what you have 
to say about ' a God whom we have been taught, not to love but to fear 
— lest we perish'! I am trying to serve a God whom I believe to be 
all-powerful and true and kind, and by Whose permission I believe sin 
and suffering to be here; but I am not at all conscious of doing it from 
any motive of cowardice and fear, but because I have learned that out 
of His great love He ' has redeemed me, a lost and condemned creature, 
purchased and won me from all sin, from death and the power of the 
devil, not with silver and gold, but with His holy and precious blood, 
and His innocent sufferings and death, in order that I might be His, live 
under Him in His kingdom, and serve Him in everlasting righteousness, 
innocence and blessedness, even as He is risen from the dead, and lives 
and reigns to all eternity.' 

" You will agree that the Bible professes to be a revelation from God, 
and that there is wide-spread belief that it is such. Perhaps you will 
agree, too, that the best thoughts men have had about God, whether true 
or not, have been derived from the Bible. Even though many questions 
can be asked that I cannot answer, am I foolish to believe the Bible 
when it teaches that ' Where sin abounded grace did abound more ex- 
ceedingly'; that 'whom the Lord loveth He reproveth, even as a father 
the son in whom he delighteth ' ; that ' our light affliction, which is for 
the moment, worketh for us more and more exceedingly an eternal weight 
of glory'? Why should we not believe, in spite of all perplexities, when 
experience still verifies the assertion that ' all chastening seemeth for the 
present to be not joyous, but grievous; yet afterward it yieldeth peace- 
able fruit unto them that have been exercised thereby, even the fruit of 
righteousness.' 

" With Bishop Thorold, ' I can just barely conceive of a God who is 
Almighty, but I cannot at all conceive of a God who is not Almighty.' 
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" Is it not true that the doctrine of evolution is but a theory, and one 
■which in its present form has little resemblance to the Darwinian? And 
jet it is on the Darwinian theory that most of the negative criticism of 
the Bible rests. Moreover, the Wellhausen school of Old Testament criti- 
cism is disintegrating, and the indications are that it will follow after 
Tubingen, and every other effort men ever organized to shake men's faith 
in the Bible as the Word of God. For the layman in science, is not 
Romanes's witness for Christianity worth more than Huxley's or Spencer's 
-against it? "I am, sir, etc., Frederick E. Cooper. 

" South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania." 



Friday, March 8. Singularity of the Jamestown Exposition. 

The Jamestown Exposition offers an opportunity for a his- 
torical, educational and uplifting exhibit such as no other has 
ever presented. Social economy is the science which has been 
born and has grown to maturity in the last three hundred years. 
Never before has the bond between class and class, between man 
and man, been so closely knit and so significant. The phrase, 
" the solidarity of the race," is heard on all sides. Never before 
have there been so many societies for binding men together, 
for organizing labor, for civic education and enlightenment, for 
ameliorating the conditions of the poor and enlightening the 
criminal classes. These are the phases of life which, it is hoped, 
the new Exposition will emphasize. A mere commercial exhibit 
will be but a repetition of what has been done, and done ad nau- 
seam, over and over again in the last thirty years. Commerce is 
but a small detail in the growth of this nation. The nation's 
growth as a moral force, as a leader in the new sense of the unity 
of mankind, as a higher development in the racial history of the 
sense of brotherly responsibility, of justice and education and 
enlightenment, and equal opportunities for all men, these are 
the points to be emphasized by the Jamestown Exposition. 



Saturday, March 9. Of the Life Romantic. 

Why is it that in middle age the novel so palls upon us, while 
we turn instinctively to biography and letters, or to poetry and 
history, for our lighter reading? It seems a fact too readily 
overlooked that the very form of life's romance changes with the 
years. It is undoubtedly a provision of nature that the emotional 
life should be paramount from eighteen to thirty; but surely the 
glamour shed about the amative relations begins to wane with 
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middle age, and we find either new food for the life romantic or 
we settle into a dull routine of recurrent occupations. It is then 
that personal optimism and pessimism are put to the test. To let 
the sweeping pageant of life become all drab and dreary is to 
admit failure in life, and to live with ever-increasing zest and 
interest is to have captured success. 

The greatest free gift of the years is impersonality. That vo- 
racious interest in ourselves which is so natural a limitation of 
youth fades of its own accord as we grow to fuller knowledge 
of our slight endowment, the paucity of our spoken lines and 
the fragmentary and insignificant part of our role in life. And 
then what is to fill up the void? We are, after all, not cast for 
the hero's part; but are we to sink into mere hardened ma- 
chines? The gift of entirely impersonal enjoyment is one of 
the greatest of life's events. When it falls upon us we can adorn 
our secret corners of delight and learn to live in them. We 
begin to listen to music with no disquieting desire to have it 
interpret our personal emotions or feed our ambitions. We can 
look at pictures and nature with a new and a more liberal in- 
terest. 

There is a shifting of basis, by which, if we will, we may 
gain complete advantage. As in youth we cling to some glorified 
fragment of the past or hold out our hands to some warm hope 
of an unearned but magnificent future, so in middle age we come, 
if we will, to a moment richer and nobler in itself. If in youth 
we use the senses for personal aggrandizement, in maturity we 
learn to enjoy them for themselves. It is a shifting of basis 
from emotion to perception, and the perceptions can give as keen 
a pleasure, every whit, as the emotions. 

To keep the sight and the hearing ever alert, attuned to wider 
visions and fuller harmonies, is to be on the winning side in the 
game of life. To observe the world in the gross, as it subserves 
a personal interest, is not particularly vivifying, but continually 
to see and to hear more delicately, more exactly, is to intensify 
life and life's interest. As the demand of the intellect is to feel 
itself ever increasing in power and scope, so the demand of the 
senses is for continuous refinement and delicacy of resource, and 
this is to become, as we age, not less but more alive till, at the 
instant of Death, Destiny shall overtake us at the very flood-tide 
of our abilities and our zest. 
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Monday, March 11. The Ancient Doctrine of True Love. 

Books very often give us the feeling that everything in the 
world has been thought and that all the tumult and din of speech 
and print are but a recasting of what has been thought and said 
since ever words were committed to parchment. The only change 
one can find is in the audience addressed. The doctrine which 
was offered in secret in 1575 to the elected disciple is sung 
abroad in 1905 for him who will, to hear. The manner of the 
modern doctrine, too, if somewhat less exalted, is still sincere and 
convincing. 

Jacob Boehme in his " Dialogue of the Supersensual Life," 
says to his disciple: 

" As Heaven rules the World, and as eternity rules time, even so must 
love rule the natural, temporal Life; for no other method is there, neither 
can there he, of attaining to that Life which is supernatural and eternal. 
. . . The virtue of Love is through all things; its height is as high as 
God; its greatness as great as God; its virtue is the principle of all 
principles; its power supports the Heavens and upholds the earth; . . . 
Love is higher than the Highest; Love is greater than the greatest ... it 
is the virtue of all virtues . . . the power of all powers. . . . When thou 
art gone forth wholly from the creature and from that which is visible, 
and art become nothing to all that is nature and creature, then thou art 
in that Eternal One, which is God; and then thou shalt perceive and 
feel within thee the highest virtue of Love, whose power is through all 
things. . . . Thou shalt then see also in all the works of God how Love 
hath poured forth itself into all things, and is the most inward and 
most outward ground of all things; inwardly in the virtue and power 
of everything, and outwardly in the figure and form. . . . Love hates 
all egoism, hates all that which we call I, or I-hood; hates all restric- 
tions and confinements; hates all that springs from a contracted Spirit 
or from this Selfhood, which is so hateful and deadly a thing. . . . But 
in Love there is such infinity as comprehends and surpasses all the divine 
attributes." 

Thus was the solidarity of all creation taught in the sixteenth 
century by the illuminated cobbler. To-day we find the message 
uttered to the masses in less intellectual and more colloquial 
form thus: 

" Justice is in bond. What will deliver justice? Hate? Love? I say, 
Love's hand will deliver. . . . Because we love . . . not love a few. Not 
love a class, or some church, or some petty social or national interest. 
Because we love all. Tor no solution that would not be a solution for 
all would be a solution for one. As long as we do not solve the trouble 
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for all we do not solve it for one. It will forever recur until the last 
unit is enclosed. The law of love is not the law for a parish — a law for 
one day. It is a law for the whole world. For forever. The law of 
love could not put one item of social evil under ban or under approval. 
. . . Can you isolate a structure from its detail? Can you separate the 
body from its flesh? So many things need to be done in order that one 
thing may be done. But they must all be done for the one result." 

There is a gap of three hundred years between the two utter- 
ances; there is the difference of the mediaeval and the mod- 
ern form of thought, but the underlying doctrine is identical, like 
Shelley, who declared that perfect man must be " free, unclassed, 
tribeless and nationless "'; like Kant, who gave as the one secure 
rule of right that " we act according to a maxim which might 
become a universal law " ; like all the deep-seeing prophets, these 
two men are assuring that a personal interest is a contradiction in 
terms and that there is no possibility of gaining by another's 
loss or separating the interests of that indissoluble whole, hu- 
manity. 



